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majority of 350 declared in favor of removal. But sharp lawyers 
of Mineral Point soon discovered technical grounds for contesting 
the removal. These were that the referendum law had not been 
published in two newspapers of the county as provided by statute 
and that Dodgeville citizens had exerted corruptive influences by 
distributing handbills pledging private aid in the construction of 
the new county buildings. After a considerable legal battle the state 
supreme court on July 11, 1859, declared the election was annulled. 
This decision evidently created unbounded rejoicing at Mineral 
Point, as indicated by the following account taken from a county 
history : 

T. J. Otis was the courier who conveyed the welcome intelligence 
to the well-nigh frantic residents of Mineral Point. Although the mes- 
senger arrived at 3 o'clock in the morning, within a very few minutes the 
entire population was aroused by the clangor of church bells, the boom 
of cannon, and the rattle of musketry. Bewildered, the citizens sprang 
from their beds, and in disheveled attire rushed into the streets, where 
they were speedily apprised of the turn of the tide in local affairs. 
About 7 o'clock the youthful and aspiring "young America" organized 
a procession, which, headed by a tin trumpet band, paraded the principal 
streets venting their superabundant enthusiasm in commingled noises. 
The city cannons not being considered equal to the occasion, a messenger 
was dispatched to Warren, 111., on the morning train, with instructions 
to charter a twelve-pounder, regardless of expense. The artillery arrived 
in the afternoon when a squad of amateur gunners were deputed to 
advance on Dodgeville, in sufficient proximity to carry the sounds of 
rejoicing into the "enemy's camp." 

In the meantime Dodgeville had not been idle. When it was 
learned that removal might be contested in the courts on the grounds 
of insufficient publicity, a new newspaper was launched at Dodgeville 
to present the claims of that place. This, the first newspaper at 
Dodgeville, appeared in August, 1858, and was known as the Iowa 
County Advocate. In 1861 another referendum law passed regularly 
and the citizens again voted in favor of removal, thus permitting 
the completion of the courthouse begun at Dodgeville in 1859. 

A. O. Barton. 

DRAFT RIOTS IN WISCONSIN DURING THE CIVIL WAR 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Wisconsin was found 
to be among the most loyal states of the Union. Within her border 
the new Republican party, founded upon the principle of checking 
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further extension of slavery, had just been born. A determination 
to stand by the national government at whatever cost was the instant 
decision of both political parties. And the overwhelming response 
accorded to the first call for troops surprised even the most 
enthusiastic. 

But before the close of the first season's campaign, enthusiasm 
began to dwindle, and even signs of opposition were noted in certain 
sections of the state. The reverses suffered by the Union army and 
the absence of a vigorous campaign on the part of the national 
administration was believed to be inexcusable. Volunteering showed 
a marked decrease, and those who had opposed the war or who had 
been even lukewarm in their support now bestirred themselves in 
making it unpopular. 

The situation in Wisconsin became alarming. In July, 1862, 
when President Lincoln called for 300,000 more men, volunteering 
had practically ceased. In August a second call was made for 
another 300,000. Wisconsin's quota was fixed at 11,804, and the 
men were to be mobilized within fifteen days. In such an emergency, 
the volunteer system was hopeless. Governor Salomon and the 
military authorities decided to adopt the draft at once, and steps 
were immediately taken to put the plan in operation. Even with 
the draft system it was impossible to fill the quota within the allotted 
time. 

The sheriffs in each county were ordered to enroll all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. 
The rolls showed 127,894 men subject to military duty. Governor 
Salomon appointed a draft commission and an examining surgeon 
for each county. November 10 was the date set for drawing the 
names. 

As the day of the draft drew near, great excitement prevailed. 
This was especially true in the eastern and southern counties. The 
opposition newspapers with their sensational headlines added to the 
excitement. Men possessed of robust health suddenly discovered 
some terrible ailment and had to seek treatment in a different 
ch'mate. Canada at once became a Mecca for such invalids. So 
many healthy and robust men appeared before the examining board 
in Fond du Lac and asked for exemption, that some wag placed 
a sign over the door which read "Cowards' Headquarters." 
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In Ozaukee County where Lincoln had received only 627 votes 
out of 2,450, armed opposition first broke out against the draft. 
On the morning of November 10, 1862, the draft commissioner, 
Mr. Pors, and his assistant were attacked by a mob of a thousand 
or more people, variously armed and under the influence of whiskey. 
The draft rolls were seized and destroyed. Mr. Pors was dragged 
to the door and thrown down the steps. The mob then took posses- 
sion of a small four-pound cannon that had been used on former 
Fourth of July celebrations, and loading it with the only ball they 
could find, mounted it on the pier in Port Washington and defied 
Uncle Sam to come and arrest them. 

Governor Salomon learned of the trouble and decided to take 
instant and vigorous action. He ordered eight companies of sol- 
diers to be sent to Milwaukee to arrest the mob. The presence of 
the armed soldiers caused the leaders to flee, but upwards of 
eighty were captured and given a trial in the provost marshal's 
court. They were convicted and taken to Milwaukee, where the 
company marched through the streets of the city in the form of a 
square with the prisoners in the center. After being confined in 
Camp Washburn for a time, they were transferred to the Bull Pen 
in Madison. 

The following week the draft was to take place in Milwaukee 
and Governor Salomon took a vigorous stand to prevent the re- 
currence of the Ozaukee trouble. A proclamation was issued to 
the people of the county warning them against such disgraceful 
scenes as had been recently enacted by the Port Washington mob. 
Colonel John C. Starkweather was ordered to take charge of the 
troops and guard the city. Soldiers were placed on picket duty 
on all roads leading into the city. One company kept inside guard 
at the courthouse where the draft was to be made. With these 
precautions, the drawing of numbers began at nine o'clock in the 
morning and continued throughout the day and late into the night. 
The report of Colonel Starkweather, now on file in the State His- 
torical Library, shows that absolute quiet prevailed throughout 
the city. 

In West Bend, Washington County, slight trouble against the 
draft developed, but the sudden appearance of four companies of 
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the Thirty-first Regiment quieted the troublemakers and the strong 
arm of the state government again triumphed. 

All the later drafts following 1862 were made under federal 
authority. Those who formerly were inclined to resist the authority 
of the government later decided that it might not, after all, be 
wise to do so, and we hear no more of any combined opposition to 
the draft. They had learned what it meant to resist the iron hand 
of the government. Half a century later, when the country called 
for an army on the basis of a selective draft, Wisconsin was among 
the most enthusiastic states in the Union in filling her quota. 

John W. Oliver. 

GENERAL JOHN HOLLY KNAPP 1 

On May 30, 1791, there was born at Goshen, Orange County, 
New York, to Jabez and Hannah (Holly) Knapp, a son whom they 
named John Holly. He was the sixth of ten children, eight of whom 
were daughters. As a young man he learned the saddle-maker's 
trade. During the War of 1812 he served as lieutenant in Capt. 
F. Tuthill's company of New York militia from September 8 to 
December 12, 1814. 

On January 21, 1813, he was united in marriage with Harriet 
Seely of Orange County, New York, where the Seely family has been 
prominent for over a hundred years. About the year 1818 they 
moved to Elmira, living first in Southport, as that portion of the 
town on the south side of the river was called, soon, however, moving 
across the river to Newtown, which is the main part of Elmira. 
Here he engaged in merchandising. He built a gristmill on Seely 
Creek near Bulkhead in 1820; he was one of the directors of the 
bridge company, incorporated for the purpose of building the first 
bridge across the Chemung River at what is now Lake Street. He 
was Brigadier General of the New York militia, and was familiarly 
known as General Knapp. He joined Union Lodge No. 30 (now 95), 
Free and Accepted Masons, being initiated January 27, 1823, Passed 
and Raised April 25, 1823. He joined Elmira Chapter No. 40, 
R. A. M., taking M. M. and P. M. January, 1825, M. E. M. and 

x This sketch was supplied, in response to the editor's request, by Henry E. 
Knapp, of Menomonie. The request for it grew out of the correspondence printed 
in the December, 1918 Magazine, pp. 228-30. 



